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SUFFOLK 

DOWNS 

has been awarded its 

1943 Racing Dales 

by the Massachusetts State Racing Commission 

and will conduct a 

60 Day Meeting 

from 

May 10 thrnjulyl? 

Applications tor stalls should be made to 
the Racing Secretary 

CHARLES J. McLennan 

101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Pastures which feed your stock must be fertilized periodically 
in order to keep them rich in natural body-building minerals 
. . . which in turn increases the production of vitally needed 
beef. 

Superphosphate and lime in adequate quantities help to build 
fertile pastures. 

Davco Granulated 20% Superphosphate is the ideal fertilizer 
for pastures. It is the most convenient to apply . . . spreads 
evenly and feeds evenly ... without dust, waste or odor. May 
be spread by hand or drill. 



Order NOW . . . early orders mean early de¬ 
liveries , . . early deliveries mean an earlier 
grazing season. See your county agent today! 



20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is a product of 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Fertilizer Department 

BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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A Thoroughbred 
Since 1706 



Symbol of fine foods for more 
than two centuries, the name 
Crosse & Blackwell is synony¬ 
mous with good things to eat. 
Original recipes concocted by 
Crosse & Blackwell chefs, now 
of world renown, will always 
delight the palates of those who 
love true, epicurean elegance. 

Crosse & Blackwell 

BALTIMORE 

Fine Foods Since ijo6 
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The Pieakness 
$ 50,000 

ADDED 

To Be Run SATURDAY, 
MAY 8, 1943 

FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS. (Foals of 
1940). By subscription of $10 each, which 
shall accompany the nomination, with the fol¬ 
lowing payments to continue eligibility: $25 
additional by August 15, 1942, and a further 
payment of $100 on or before January 15, 
1943. Supplementary entries may be made on 
or before April 15, 1943, by payment of an 
eligibility fee of $1,500. Starters to pay $500 
additional. All eligibility, entrance and start¬ 
ing fees to the winner, with $50,000 added, 
of which $10,000 to second, $5,000 to third and 
$2,000 to fourth. The Nominator of the win¬ 
ner to receive $1,500; the Nominator of the 
second horse $750, and the Nominator of the 
third horse $250 of the added money. Weight 
for Age. Starters to be named through the 
entry box the day before the race at usual 
time of closing. 

The winner to have the privilege of the 
custody of the Original Woodlawn Vase until 
the next running of this race. 

A small model of the Woodlawn Vase will 
also be presented to the winner to remain his 
or her personal property. 

ONE MILE AND THREE-SIXTEENTHS 

Supplementaiy Entries Close 
Thursday, April 15th, 1943 

For Further Information Address: MATT 
DAIGER, Secretary, Maryland Jockey Club, 
Pimlico Race Course, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Liberty 9400. 
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Ave., Towson, Maryland. Correspondence re¬ 
garding advertising or subscriptions to Stewart 
Sears at the same address. Telephone—Towson 
630 . 

Subscription Rates: The Maryland Horse Maga¬ 
zine is mailed each month to all members of the 
Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association. Associate 
membership, non-voting, $2 per year. Breeder-Owner 
membership, voting, $10 per year. 

Single Copies: Single copies 20c. Back issues 25c. 
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American Trainers’ Association: The MARYLAND 
Horse has been designated the official publication of 
the American Trainers’ Association. John M. Gaver, 
President; John A. Healy, Vice-President; Janon Fisher, 
Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. Information relative to the 
American Trainers’ Association appears regularly in 
each issue. 
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Horse and Buggy Days are Here 

By Priscilla Fuller 


The driving of horses is again coming into 
its own and now that the hunting season is 
over and spring days are upon us, the time 
is ripe to act. If your horse, whether he be 
hunter, steeplechaser, show horse, or "what have 
you?” does not already know harness behavior 
he has missed valuable training and you have 
missed much pleasure. Not to mention the fact 
that you will miss his assistance during the com¬ 
ing summer months, for not only would your 
horse enable you to visit nearby but he would 
surely condescend to do light farm work, as well. 

Teaching a horse to drive is not a long task 
but it is one which requires patience in its ap¬ 
proach. It is said that "haste makes waste” and in 
this case haste can also make a wreck of your 
cart and your horse. However if his training is 
handled calmly and gradually, so he will not be¬ 
come inflicted with a fear and hatred of his new 
task, all will be well for you, the cart, and the 
liorse. 

There are many Marylanders who are more 
than well acquainted with the driving of horses,, 
many who consider it the most important ele¬ 
mentary training. Katherine Bosley Stevens, well 
known by her fine work at the Kentucky Stables 
where she turns out many an excellent young 
rider, has also shown quite a knack in training 
horses and ponies for harness work. Her stable 
includes the leading show ponies in the State 
and it is interesting to note that all of them 
drive. For instance Frankie Eck s Thane of 
Wales, Kitty Sadler’s Melody, J. S. Price’s Jazz 
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Band, Betty Stettinius’ Juniper Hill, Louise Mur¬ 
ray’s Victory Girl, and Kentucky Stables Napo¬ 
leon (a line up of stiff competition in any ring) 
were all taught to drive under Mrs. Stevens’ 
guidance and all won in driving classes at Ti- 
monium last year. The young owners of those po¬ 
nies will be among a fortunate few this sum¬ 
mer for they will be able to set out in carts, at¬ 
tend nearby shows, collect their share of awards, 
and drive proudly home. 

Russell Law is also a firm believer in the ad¬ 
vantages of driving and has certainly set a fine 
example to follow with his top-notched gaited 
horses. They must be perfectly mannered for 
the show ring and thus as youngsters they are 
first broken to harness. According to Mr. Law 
this early training teaches them to have con¬ 
fidence, to travel straight and evenly, and most 
of all to acquire common-sense. If attached to 
a cart they never learn the meaning of the word 
buck and they find kicking a pointless pastime 
Then when the day arrives to accustom the horse 
to riding, he is already an advanced student, hav¬ 
ing a knowledge of obedience to the rein ( and 
a good mouth) and confidence in you as well as 
himself. Last year Russell Law had cut his stable 
down to practically nothing but he has recently 
acquired new stock to make up a stable of seven. 
His purchases of late include two 4-year-old 
colts by Lord Baltimore, both he had sold last 
July to Oscar Smith of Norfolk, and a six-year- 
old stallion King Cooper, he bought in Okla¬ 
homa, known as "the world’s handsomest horse ’ 
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When asked their methods of training, Mr. 
Law and Mrs. Stevens advised the following 
outline. . . . First accustom your horse or pony 
to the harness by driving him around (minus a 
cart of course) with long lines. In this way he 
will become familiar with his new and intricate 
outfit and will not be afraid of the dangling 
straps and traces. Soon he will learn obedience 
of the long reins and will respond readily to 
your hands. After a week or after he seems en¬ 
tirely resigned to the harness you may try him 
between the shafts, preferably a light 2-wheel 
dog cart. However do not connect the harness to 
the cart the first time for then he is free of it in 
case he should decide to lunge or throw a fit of 
temper. Allow him to feel the shafts against his 
sides and with a man at his head and one to push 
the cart along, lead him around. If he becomes 
nervous and starts to kick take him out again. 
This procedure continues until the horse feels 
no fear and then he may be hitched up but 
still a man should lead him. He should be walked 
and turned, then turned again, for in that way 
he becomes used to the movement of the cart 
and the pressure of the shafts at his sides. Trot¬ 
ting may follow in a few days time but the 
rapidity of advancement must depend upon 
your judgement and the horses manners. 

In addition to the excellent experience offered 
your horse by driving we must all admit that it 
will certainly do a bit towards aiding the trans¬ 
portation problem for us as well. Now that the 
weather is warm, driving will be pleasant and 
this summer will no doubt bring many Sunday 
"Drivers” out on the highways, especially if the 
present ban is not lifted. The Maryland Horse 
wishes you Happy Harnessing! 

Election of Officers to the Maryland 
Farm Bureau 

The 27th annual meeting of the Maryland 
Farm Bureau was very well attended. Group 
meetings were better than ever and the ballroom 
was overcrowded for the general session. 

Annual reports by President P. C. Turner and 
Executive Secretary C. E. Wise, Jr., featured the 
morning session and Senator Millard E. Tyd- 
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ings and Dr. Roger B. Corbett addressed the 
meeting at the afternoon session. 

An open forum led by P. C. Turner gave each 
county the opportunity of bringing their prob¬ 
lems and solutions to the attention of the meet¬ 
ing. 

R. C. F. Weagly, of Hagersown, was elected 
president of the organization to succeed Phil C. 
Turner. Howard S. Leaverton, of Rock Hall, be¬ 
came vice-president, and C. E. Wise, Jr., of Bal¬ 
timore, was re-elected executive secretary and 
treasurer. 

Among the resolutions for 1943, the most 
outstanding discussed was "Labor for Produc¬ 
tion” and concerning this question the following 
was stated: 

The Maryland farmer will strive to produce 
the food and fiber the war effort will require. 
He will give his labor and sons to the cause, ask¬ 
ing only an equitable sharing of the burdens of 
war, the efficient use of our resources, forsaking 
of special privilege and selfishness and the 
elimination of unessential activities. 

To this end we stand ready with all loyal 
Americans to fight and toil for the achievement 
of peace and security. 

Labor for Production 

1. Manpower on the farm is the most vital 
factor in producing food and fiber to win the 
war and write the peace. 

Our Government, in its frantic effort to pro¬ 
duce the sinews of war, has only recently awak¬ 
ened to the serious situation that has developed 
on the farm labor front. 

This shortage prevails in spite of the heroic 
efforts of the farmer and his family to do their 
bit in the winning of the war. Spendid help has 
been given our farmers by the sympathetic ad¬ 
ministrators of the State Selective Service Of¬ 
ficers and the local Draft Boards in that only 
one has been taken out of every eleven who asked 
for occupational deferment. However, in spite 
of such deferments, help from conscientious ob¬ 
jectors, paroled prisoners, the training of city 
boys, and the efforts of the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service to import labor, we have on 
farms only about 50 per cent of our needs. These 
measures have only scratched the surface. 
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This critical situation is caused by one tragic 
error in the administration of the war on our 
home fronts—namely the 40-hour week. 

With our allies and the enemy working an 
average of 60 hours per week, we are under¬ 
taking to fight a war on a 40-hour week. The 
40-hour work week was devised in peace time 
to spread jobs during a depression. At this time 
of crisis, when all civilization is imperiled, those 
who advocate its retention can only be actuated 
by greed, selfishness or politics. 

The abolition of a 40-hour week and a work 
week of 54 hours would automatically add 25 
per cent to our labor supply and would go a 
long way toward solving our farm labor prob¬ 
lems. 

Believe It or Not 

William R. German of Namreg Manor tells 
us that his ten-year-old mare Dillwin recently 
foaled twins for the third consecutive year. 
This is an oddity in breeding news! However, 
it is equally as sad as it is strange for in spite of 
every conceivable effort none of the foals could 
be kept alive. 

Dillwin, by Galetian, out of Sweet Lady, was 
purchased by Mr. German in 1940. He had been 
on the look-out for a good mare as he was anx¬ 
ious to raise hunters, and when Humphrey 
Finney pointed out this large handsome mare, 
as she came in from breezing at Timonium one 
day, she seemed to fill the bill. Her 17.2 hands 
and well conformed bcxly promised an excellent 
type of dam to produce hunters. So he bought 
her and later sent her down to visit one of the 
Cleveland Bay stallions at A. McKay Smith s 
in White Post, Virginia. The following spring 
Dillwin produced twin foals, one born dead the 
other only to live a short while. Though dis¬ 
couraging, this was not a rarity, so Mr. German 
bred her back to Janon Fisher, Jr.’s Swashbuckler 
and hoped for better luck. But if ever it was true 
that bad luck runs in threes it was in Dillwin’s 
case for again she foaled twins which did not 
live. As a final attempt the mare was again bred 
to Swashbuckler and last month brought about 
the same uncanny result . . . twins. 
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William R. German's Dillwin recently foaled 
her third set of twins in three consecutive 
years. This is a rarity in breeding news! 



"The sad part was,” said Mr. German, "that 
this time one was a handsome, strapping colt 
which was dead when he arrived, the other a fil¬ 
ly, lived only a few days.” It is just one of those 
strange things that happen unaccountably. 
When asked if he would breed Dillwin again 
Mr. German replied, "No, Fve had about enough, 
for even if I should eventually get a live foal 
from her; it would be one that has costs thou¬ 
sands in stud fees and feed.” 

To top off the breeding experiences at Nam¬ 
reg Manor, another mare named Denise pro¬ 
duced twins last year. However, one from this 
set did live and now as a yearling is strong 
though undersized. Indeed Namreg Manor 
should be called the "Twin Farm!” 

It would be interesting to hear if other breed¬ 
ing farms have experienced any such rarity, for 
Dillwin’s case is the first to have been related 
to The Maryland Horse. 

It is a relief to hear that all of William R. Ger¬ 
man’s luck has not been bad, to the contrary, 
for he has succeeded in raising many other fine 
heavy hunters. He has six Thoroughbred mares 
which he crosses with the Cleveland Bay stal¬ 
lions at A. McKay Smith’s and they have pro¬ 
duced promising youngsters. He has won with 
them as Upperville, Timonium, and Howard 
County, and now several are receiving their 
schooling as hunters. 
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Pimlico Reflections: The Dixie 

The casual visitor to Pimlico, who takes the 
time to look about him, and turns for a while 
from watching the fascinating permutations and 
combinations of the Tote, can see on the panels 
of the ^ grandstand and Little Club House, a 
roster»^!§r n^es that have made turf history on 
every impcff|an€f.track in the country. 

This roll ^8f fame, instituted by Governor 
Oden Bowie, when president of the Maryland 
Jockey Club, goes back to 1870, and begins 
with Preakness, winner of the inaugural Dinner 
Party, afterwards called the Dixie Stakes. 

The history of this Stake has been told so 
■frequently that it is only necessary to state it 
was planned at Saratoga Springs in 1868, when 
a party of sportsmen met around the festive 
board at the old United States Hotel, and pro¬ 
posed a Sweepstakes for then yearlings, to be 
held at the track offering the biggest sum m 
added money. 

Governor Bowie was one of the diners, and 
promptly put Pimlico on the map by making 
the most liberal proposition for his new plant, 
and guaranteeing a sum that would net over 
s$ 18,000 to the lucky three-year-old. 

Pimlico, as a racing center, was then an un¬ 
known quantity as far as The Maryland Jockey 
Club was concerned, and was the home of the 
Maryland State Fair Association, now located 
at Timonium, and with which many members 
of the Jockey Club were affiliated. 

The War between the States had left the old 
established Jockey Club without a local habita¬ 
tion, so when Pimlico was suggested, it seemed 
just the place and Governor Bowie and his asso¬ 
ciates jumped at the opportunity to make it their 
racing headquarters. 

Among the subscribers to the Dinner Party 
Stakes at $250 each, was M. H. Sanford of New 
Jersey and his entry, Preakness, named after 
his home town, like Abou Ben Adhim, led all 
the rest of a big field, and earned the first niche 
in the Pimlico gallery. 

The following year a small boy of tender 
years, holding fast to his father’s hand and pay¬ 
ing his first visit to the enchanting enclosure, 
which has never since ceased to give him a thrill. 


stood at the entrance to the paddock, very much 
where it is now, and gazed with wide open eyes 
and ill concealed admiration at a beautiful light 
chestnut colt with blazed face and white almost 
to the hocks and knees, as he started for the 
track. 

He stopped at the rail before going on the 
track and gazed up and down in the knowing 
way a Thoroughbred displays at unaccustomed 
surroundings, his prominent eyes having "The 
Look of Eagles." 

This grand three-year-old was Harry Bassett 
—the rider was the famous "Jimmy" Rowe, 
afterwards the successful trainer and the owner 
was Colonel David McDaniel, the Kentucky 
turfman, a combination of horse and handler 
that proved its prowess in many a hard fought 
contest. 

The little boy noted the Jockey in the red 
and blue colors rode with long leathers, so 
familiar in pictures of Fred Archer, England’s 
premier rider, and never seen nowadays except 
over the jumps. 

Out on the track Harry Bassett was taken to 
the Starter’s Stand and was sent on his two 
mile "walk over" by Captain "Billy" Connor, 
the official starter, by the flag, the way it was 
done in ye Olden Tymes. 

Like Preakness, Harry Bassett was a son of 



Miss Josephine Tutt of Colorado Springs, 
who is well known in Maryland circles, is 
shown driving her two top-notched show 
hunters. On the right is the Maryland bred. 
Chilley Morn, who was previously owned by 
Mrs. C. W. Williams. 
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Lexington, whose get have the Bar Sinister in 
the Messrs. Weatherby’s book, something the 
English have difficulty in explaining away. His 
dam was Canary Bird, while Preakness was out 
of Bay Leaf, but no matter what strain he was 
mated with, the son of Boston and Alice Carneal 
proved he was the greatest sire America ever 
produced. 

Others winners of the Dixie by Lexington 
were Tom Bowling, out of Lucy Fowler, in 1873; 
Tom Ochiltree, out of Katonah, in 1875; Duke 
of Magenta, out of Magenta, in 1879; while his 
blood appears in the pedigree of countless suc¬ 
cessful generations. 

The name on the 1881 panel is that of Crick- 
more, probably the best horse Governor Bowie 
ever bred at his Fairview, Prince Georges 
County farm, although Compensation, that came 
out the same year, won the Breckenridge and 
other good races in the popular red and white 
silks. 

The list of names on the Dixie list comprises 
practically every outstanding racer from 1870 
to 1942, when the phenomenal Whirlaway 
wound up the charmed circle. But it is well to 
bear in mind that the race is now a Handicap 
for three-year-olds and upward, at a mile and 
three sixteenths, while originally it was limited 
to three-year-olds, weight for age, at two miles. 
However, it still attracts the cream of the racers. 

W^ith such venerable fixtures as the Dixie, 
Tlie Preakness, The Bowie, The Walden and 
others on its regular programmes, it is no won¬ 
der Pimlico upholds the best traditions of the 
Sport, and is justly proud of its historical asso¬ 
ciations, which go back to the times when George 
Washington attended the Maryland Jockey 
Club's meetings at Annapolis, and Andrew 
Jackson (Old Hickory) was one of its valued 
members. 

’Timlico.” 


Hunt Racing at Middleburg 

This Spring, Middleburg, Virginia, will be 
the scene of practically the only Hunt Racing in 
our neighboring eastern States. The dates and 
plans for these sporting events were an- 
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nounced in the Chfonicle, and are as follows: 

The Middleburg Hunt Racing Association has 
made some changes in its usual program for its 
spring meeting but plans are being made for 
the meet to be held Saturday, April 10, with the 
first race being called at 3 o’clock p. m. 

To date there are three events carded, namely: 
The William Skinner Memorial, 2 miles over 
brush; The Panther Skin, 2 miles over brush 
and The Wanquepin, iVi milees over hurdles. 

If sufficient entries warrant it, a fourth event will 
be entered on the card. The Cobert, about l!4 
miles on the flat. This year there will be no entry 
fees and no purses will be given to the winners. 
Trophies will be awarded in each race. 

Reductions have been made in the admission 
prices. Unlike former years, no passes will be 
issued and the gate admission will be 50 cents. 
Grandstand tickets will cost 25 cents and boxes 
have been reduced to $10. 

Both the owners and the trainers have ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to enter their horses 
even though no purses will be given. This is to 
help keep the meeting going for the duration 
to that it can resume its former position after 
the war. Early reports from prospective entries 
indicate that all events should be well filled. 

Frank J. Bryan 

The death after a brief illness of Frank J. 
Bryan on March 10 at the age of 79 has been an¬ 
nounced. 

Judge Bryan for many years was head of the 
racing department of The Maryland Jockey 
Club, and as Director, Handicapper, Steward, 
and Race Secretary, he took a leading part in 
shaping Pimlico after its reorganization under 
William P. Riggs, Charles E. McLane, and their 
associates. 

He suggested many improv^-ments in the pro¬ 
grammes, and was the first to introduce the 
popular graded handicaps, which have been 
adopted by the leading tracks in the country. 

The amateur side of the sport particularly 
appealed to him, as he realized the importance 
of interesting this element not only in flat rac¬ 
ing but in steeplechasing, and it was largely 
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due to his untiring efforts that new and valuable 
blood was brought into the game, after the 
Charles Evans Hughes edict had practically 
killed it. 

Many of the most important cross country 
events were the result of his suggestions, not¬ 
ably The Billy Barton, and its sequel, The 
Masters of Foxhounds, for Hunters, Amateur 
Riders, 3 miles, at Pimlico in the Spring and 
Fall. 

For a number of years he was Secretary of 
The National Steeplechase and Hunt Associa¬ 
tion, and was succeeded on his retirement from 
this position by one of his pupils, ’’Freddie” 
Parks, of Baltimore County, while ’’Eddie” Bren¬ 
nan, so well known as one of the best posted 
officals in all branches of racing, was also brought 
up under his tutelage. 

At the end of the Pimlico Spring Meetings, 
Judge Bryan presided at Blue Bonnets, Wood¬ 
bine, and other Canadian tracks, together with 
amateur meetings in Maryland, Virginia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and wherever they were held, and more 
recently officiated at Suffolk Downs, and some 
of the New England tracks. 

An upright, conscientious official, with an un¬ 
canny skill at spotting a suspicious transaction 
in connection with racing, his presence in the 
Stand was a guarantee that everything was on 
the level, and, if not, the offenders were given 
very drastic treatment, for his familiarity with 
the rules and regulations could not be excelled. 

Judge Bryan had a wide circle of friends both 
on and off the turf, and he will be greatly missed. 

He made his home at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
and is survived by Mrs. Bryan, and two daugh¬ 
ters. 

’’Pimlico.” 

Farmers Face Shortage of Harness 

”A serious shortage of harness and harness 
parts needed for repairs, exists and will become 
worse.” 

Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse and 
Mule Association of America made this state¬ 
ment after receiving complete information on 
hides and leather from the Tanners’ Council, 


Five year old Fritzi Burkhardt is one oi 
Maryland's youngest show drivers and the ac¬ 
complished style in which he handles Morning 
Mist offers stout competition, 

Baltimore Netoa-Post 



and on harness, collars and saddles, from the 
Saddlery Manufacturers Association, which has 
reports from all manufacturers in the United 
States. 

"The shortage is due to lack of ships to bring 
hides from other countries to the United States; 
to the "black market” which is causing a loss 
of hides, and to the unprecedented demand,” 
said Dinsmore. "Cattle hides tanned in 1942 
totalled about 28 million. In all probability, ac¬ 
cording to the Tanners’ Council, less than 24 
million will be available in 1943, and 85% of 
these will go into shoes for military, lend lease 
and civilian needs. 

"The balance of the cattle hides—about 15% 
or approximately 3,600,000—must furnish leath¬ 
er for all other purposes. It is apparent that not 
nearly enough hides will be available for harn¬ 
ess, collars and stock saddles. 

"In view of these facts, the most important 
job farmers can take care of in the next 2 weeks 
is to clean, oil and repair the harness they have, 
and any extra harness parts or straps they possess, 
which will be needed to repair full sets. 

"Old harness leather becomes dry, brittle, and 
lacks tensile strength. If thoroughly cleaned with 
warm water, a stiff brush and mild soap, then 
oiled thoroughly while wet with a good harness 
oil, it becomes pliable, renews its strength, and 
will give excellent service for a long time, par¬ 
ticularly if properly repaired wherever weak¬ 
nesses are apparent. 
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It will be practically impossible to buy a 
complete set of new harness this year, and diffi¬ 
cult to obtain new tugs, hame straps, or lines 
which are the first parts to give way; hence it 
is of the utmost importance that every farmer 
clean, oil, and repair his harness at once, or have 
it done, before heavy field work begins, to make 
certain that what harness he has lasts as long 
as possible.” 

The Horse Situation and the 
Present Emergency 

Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse and 
Alule Association of America, Inc., who came 
on from Chicago to address the annual meeting 
of the Maryland Stockmen’s Association empha¬ 
sized ^ main points. He said in substance. 

1. It is fortunate that our nation had a re¬ 
serve of horses and mules available in the pres¬ 
ent emergency, for they furnish animal power 
on farms, that is free from most need for trans¬ 
portation. The majority of work animals are 
raised on or near farms where used, and the 
fuel they use—hay, pasture and grain—is, or 
can be, raised where needed. Such animals as 
are shipped in are spread over months thereby 
easing loads on railways and trucks. Work horses 
and mules furnish all the power on % of our 
farms, and part of it on the other Va. Without 
them we could not do what we are doing in 
providing needed war materials for fighting 
forces or civilians. 

2. Horses and mules are produced as an inci¬ 
dent to farm operations. Mares used as part of 
the work stock, raise replacements, and if good 
judgment is used in selecting sires, each gen¬ 
eration is an improvement on the preceding. 
Replacements enough should be raised to per¬ 
mit the less desirable older animals to be sold 
at 5 or 6 years of age. 

3. Elimination of internal parasites, should 
be a ’’must” with every horseman. Local veter¬ 
inarians can treat the animal for bots, and give 
instructions for the use of phenothiazine which 
cleans out strongyles. There is no profit in try¬ 
ing to get horses in shape when heavily infested 


with internal parasites. Members of the Horse 
and Mule Association of America receive com¬ 
plete instruction on internal parasites and pro¬ 
cedure for their removal. 

4. Production of colts and maintenance of 
work stock should utilize pastures and hays to 
the maximum: grain is not needed for young 
growing work stock if care is taken to provide 
a succession of good green pastures practically 
the year round. Winter wheat, rye and barley, 
or a mixture of the three should be planted in 
August or September to furnish late fall, win¬ 
ter, and early spring pasture. Sudan grass should 
be planted in late May or early June to furnish 
good green feed in late July or August, when 
pastures often are burned brown, and good 
mixed legume and grass pastures, especially blue- 
grass, should be available the rest of the year. 

Grass is only as good as the land it grows on. 
Use enough lime to make possible the growth 
of legumes in pastures and super phosphate to 
make them grow, and use pastures to the ut¬ 
most. Even work stock should be out on pas¬ 
ture nights, holidays, Sundays and rainy days; 
for the pasture supplements their grain and hay, 
reduces the amount of these needed and keep 
work animals sounder and in better shape and 
at less cost. Salt should be available to horses and 
mules at all times. With plenty of salt, and water 
every hour in extremely hot weather, overheating 
will not occur. 

5. Raise the kind of work stock you like, rear 
them well but economically, use good sires, and 
sell your older animals regularly by the time 
they are 5 or 6, keep no more animals than you 
need to do your work, have them well broken 
and ready to sell when someone wants to buy, 
and you will never go wrong on good work 
stock. Pleasure horses are down in demand and 
price now, but will come back after the war. They 
always have, and will, for man’s love for race 
horses and riding horses is deep and will not 
pass away. It does not pay, and never has paid, to 
keep mares simply to raise colts for sale; but it 
does pay to keep mares as part of work stock and 
raise replacements that are needed, to permit 
sale of older animals before they are 7 years of 
age. 
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Important Announcement 


'!> The annual Meeting of the Maryland Horse Breeders’ 1 

I Association will he held in the Pimlico (duh House, n\ 

I Pimlico Race Course, Baltimore, on Monday Afternoon w 

I at 4:30 P.M., May 3rd. Dinner will he served follow- j 

I ing the meeting and all members, breeder-owner or /! 

I associate, are urged to he [iresenl. The meeting will he J j 

held earlier this year due to the fact that the races will 
I he run on the new warliine schednle. starting at 12 noon jl 

and ending at 3:45 P.M. |j 

★ ★ ★ :j 

Under the present conditions it was found necessary ] 

to call oh the Annual Yearling Show and the Spring ij 

I Consignment Sale which were previously held at Pirn- | 

I lico. These two events will again l>e held as soon as jlj 

conditions permit. jj 

; i 

I_j 
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Wythemore Hounds 

By Jean Bowman Pentecost 


Since 1935 Wythemore Hounds have been 
hunting the old Elkridge country, generally 
known as the Loch Raven Territory and the 
Long Green Valley. In 1940 Wythemore 
Hounds became a recognized hunt and regis¬ 
tered its territory with the American Fox Hunt¬ 
ing Association. The Joint Masters are William 
R. German and Capt Boris D. Wolkonsky (car¬ 
rying the horn). The Huntsman is Norman 
Sipe and the Honorary Whips are Mrs. Jean 
Pentecost and Patrick Smithwick. The offi¬ 
cers of the Club are H. Courtenay Jenifer, Sr., 
President; William R. Sehlhorst, Treasurer and 
Hugo R. Hoffmann, Hunt Secretary. 

This hunting country has long been famous 
for its interesting terrain and we have had 
many exciting and enjoyable hunts. As the Terri¬ 
tory it not too far back in the country it is easily 
accessible to not only land owners living in the 
territory but business people and school chil¬ 
dren, who are able to attend meets as they only 
have a short distance to travel. We find this par¬ 
ticularly interesting today with the transporta¬ 
tion problem, such as it is, and our Masters have 
very thoughtfully arranged one days hunting, 
usually on Wednesdays, close at hand in the 
Loch Raven Territory near Dulaney Valley 
Road, and Saturdays in the Long Green Valley 
Territory. Most everyone is able to hack to our 
various meets. 


The hunting season of 1942-1943 presented 
many problems beyond our control in addition 
to the loss of our former Joint Master, H. Cour¬ 
tenay Jenifer, Jr.; our Professional Huntsman, 
Bart Muller and other members of our staff who 
have joined the Armed Forces. However, Wythe¬ 
more decided to carry on and accordingly last 
fall entered into a working arrangement with 
Capt. Boris D. Wolkonsky, who had heretofore 
been hunting a well trained pack of Harriers in 
the territory near Greenwood School for the 
benefit of the Greenwood School girls. Through 
this arrangement Captain Wolkonsky came 
with us as Joint Master (carrying the horn; and 
the members of Wythemore have since enjoyed 
excellent hunting behind this well trained pack, 
many of them registered in the English Stud 
Book. Greenwood School girls are often seen in 
the field and are never far away from hounds. 

Despite our troubles with an over-enthusi¬ 
astic farmer, who delights in shooting foxes 
and the occasional appearance of deer, we have 
managed to have some good runs. We were par¬ 
ticularly happy during the Christmas Holidays 
to have had in the field Captain J. H. O’Dono¬ 
van, Lieutenant McCord Sollenberger and our 
former Joint M. F. H. Private H. Courtenay 
Jenifer, Jr., while home on leave. We had a 
very interesting hunt for them that day. We have 
never seen the hounds work any better, nor un- 
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der more tricky circumstances. The ice and froz¬ 
en ground in the shade, the slick mud in the sun, 
made the scent as catchy as possible. The vixen 
we were running was viewed three times within 
a few hours and a few square miles. She left a 
twisting and turning line to follow and the 
hounds worked it well. This was through Twin 
Woods and surrounding country, and a good 
day was enjoyed by all. 

Then on December 30th we held our third 
annual Junior Hunt, meeting at Strayer s shop. 
The staff for this hunt was: 

Joint Masters: Miss Louisa Murray and 
Michael Smithwick. 

Huntsman: Capt. Boris D. Wolkonsky 

Honorary Whips: Patrick Smithwick and 
Miss Louisa Halliday 

The Field was chaperoned by: Mrs. Alfred 
Smithwick, Mrs. Jean Pentecost and Miss Cath¬ 
erine Bosley. 

Our young people always look forward to 
this event as it does provide them with some 
unusual excitement over the Holidays. After a 
good day’s sport they were invited to tea ar¬ 
ranged by Wm. R. German, joint M. F. H. and 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. Sehlhorst at Henry Den- 
try’s Clubroom, which was a most welcome ad¬ 
dition as it was a cold day and the going had 
been stiff. 

The weather has been discouraging of late, 
but our last hunt, which was Wednesday, March 
10th, cheered us all. The meet was at Wallace 
Lanahan’s gate, 2:30 P. M. weather clear and 
warm. Six and one-half couples. The first covert 
drawn was the Peninsula where the hounds 
jumped the fox and marked him to ground af¬ 
ter a short and fast run. The Huntsman picked 
up the pack and drew the covert below the 
Baer’s house along the water. Here, after a short 
while, they found and picked up the line that 
carried them across Dulaney Valley Road. The 
fox ran north of Lanahan’s through Merryman’s 
farm, whence they turned south and ran the 
farms. The hounds worked the line well, through 
this covert into Mrs. Stettinius’ field then into 
another thick woods on the Stettinius’ farm, then 
broke out into the pasture through many pigs, 
where Reynard hoped to lose them, but they 
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held the line and carried it on through towards 
Dulaney Valley Road which they re-crossed. By 
this time the hounds were strung out after push¬ 
ing hard through two coverts and weedy fields. 
Across the road they ran again to the Peninsula, 
where they put the fox to ground after a fifty- 
five minute run on a warm day and heavy going. 
The Huntsman picked up the hounds, who were 
all at the earth, and with the kind assistance of 
Miss Bosley brought them to the kennels. 

Wythemore is dedicated to the proposition of 
carrying on as long as we possibly can. We be¬ 
lieve we owe it to our men who are now fight¬ 
ing for this nation on foreign soil and to our 
children who also should have something for 
which to look forward. 

General Patton at Pimlico 

Lt. General George S. Patton, Jr., now at the 
head of the U. S. Forces in Africa, was a crack 
rider at one time, and frequently took part in 
the International Army Service Steeplechases 
given at Pimlico and other racing centers thirty 
or more years ago. 

At the Meeting of the Maryland United 
Hunts, composed of The Elkridge, Green Spring 
Valley, and Patapsco Hunt Clubs, in 1912, Lt. 
Patton finished third to Lt. Charles K. Rockwell, 
the pair being split by Lt. J. H. Dickey, with Lt. 
E. StJ. Grehle, Lt. A. K. B. Lyman, making up 
the field of five. 

Lt. Patton rode his own horse Greyfield, by 
St. Sidney dam Grey Nancy, at 175 pounds, 
to 165 pounds on O. K. Lt. Rockwell’s mount, 
and 174 on Knight of Elway. 

The Patton colors were Light Blue and Cana¬ 
ry, and his record for the year was two firsts; one 
second, five thirds, out of fifteen starts, and he 
almost duplicated this score the following year, 
in which he won three in fourteen attempts, be¬ 
ing unplaced five times. 

Besides Greyfield, his string included Wool- 
tey, by imp. Woolsthorpe dam A1 Lone; Roman 
Wing, by The Roman dam Right Wing; and 
Gilbert, by Sir Dixon dam Alpena. 

He was a strikingly handsome young officer, 
and an utterly fearless rider. 
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The Whip's Review of W3rthemore 

By Jean Bowman Pentecost 




Alec Tubman was initiated to whipping and 
The fox was viewed on Christmas Day. did well. 
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In these Officers’ Races, Lt. Rockwell was al¬ 
most invincible, but he found a worthy rival in 
Major William M. Roberts, of Baltimore Coun¬ 
ty, and the two waged many a stirring contest 
between the flags. 

The Army Races were the sporting and So¬ 
ciety events of the season, Captain E. B. Cassatt, 
of Philadelphia, who inherited his father’s taste 
for the turf. The Bard in the Red, White, and 
Blue, thirds, having won the Preakness in 1886, 
offering a handsome gold trophy to be contested 
by teams of two from the different army Posts, 
thus increasing interest in the contests through¬ 
out the service. The last winner of the Cassatt 
Cup, if memory is not at fault, was the team 
from Fort Riley. 

On one occasion. General Leonard Wood 
brought over a party from Washington, includ¬ 
ing Mrs. Wood, Kermit Roosevelt, and General 
Henry M. Allen. In order to do honor to the dis¬ 
tinguished guests, the United Hunts Committee 
secured a stylish open top automobile to take 
them from the Station in Baltimore to Pimlico. 

The automobile then was something of an ex¬ 
periment, and half way out, the machine broke 
down, and all hands had to walk the remaining 
distance to the Grand Stand. 

This was a most inglorious sequel to a well 
laid plan, but both General and Mrs. Wood, took 
it in good part, remarking on the beauty of 
Druid Hill Park, through which we came, and 
vowing a hike was the best preliminary to a 
day’s sport. 

The Committee’s representative, however, 
was deeply mortified, and felt himself lucky to 
secure a plain, ordinary hack for the return trip, 
which was made without further misadventure. 

"Pimlico.'' 

Book Review 

DRINKERS OF THE WIND by Carl Ras- 
wan. This is a story, written for adults, that 
will appeal to children and all lovers of horses 
alike. It is the life of Carl Raswan and his 
search for the perfect Arabian Horse, a quest 
which began in his childhood in Middle Europe, 
leading him to Egypt and later to live among the 
migrant tribes of Arabia. By his descriptions of 
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Ghazal, an Arabian Stallion, he contributes an¬ 
other book to that small number of classics 
in which animals are memorable. The author 
came to America in 1921 and today lives on a 
Colorado ranch, where he has 65 pure Arabian 
horses. He has made many trips back to Arabia 
in the interest of the horse-lovers in Poland and 
Hungary, whose farms of fine horses he was as¬ 
sisting to rebuild after the first World War. He 
states that "now all is destroyed and diese un¬ 
fortunate people will have to come to the U. S. 
to replenish the Arabian stock, for today there 
are hardly any left in Arabia or England, while 
our country is now the home of 1,400 pule 
breds.’’ 

% 

Last Month's Cover 

The portrait of Rigan McKinney on Appy 
of Blarney, which was so well executed by the 
late Herbert Stitt, has received multitudes of 
appreciated compliments as a cover picture. The 
Maryland Horse is pleased to note that 
"Appy" has recently added another laurel to his 
show ring crown by winning the large Open 
Class at the Aiken Horse Show. Ridden by Fred 
Wettach the handsome Appaloosa jumped off 
three times before defeating his southern com¬ 
petitors. Appy has been wintering in Aiken 
where Mrs. Corliss Sullivan hunts him. 



Now getting his riding as Chief Specialist in 
charge of horses for the Coast Guard's Mount¬ 
ed Beach Patrol is Don Bradley, here shown 
on his good hunter Hy-Glo. 
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X-ray, An Aid to Thoroughbreds 

By Dr. John D. Gadd, Veterinarian 

X-ray in horse practice has a definite appli¬ 
cation as a more positive aid in diagnosis. With 
earlier more accurate diagnosis, more rational 
therapy may be instituted. It eliminates more 
obscure ailments as seen by symptoms of pain, 
swelling, heat, and soreness. In the diagnosis 
of chronic or acute illness it is also of great 
help. 

X-rays, explained simply, are like the rays 
of light shooting through a crack in a dense 
object. If you are not shooting parallel to the 
line of fissure, the picture is blurred and there¬ 
fore it is necessary that a number of views be 
taken to obtain your best opumum picture. Often 
in a series of 6 or 7 pictures only one or two 
views show fracture of the desired malforma¬ 
tion. Often, as in human work, after one or 
two pictures are taken and developed sufficient 
or obscure malformation has been obtained, po¬ 
sition noted and recorded, then from these sug¬ 
gestions other views and other shots may be 
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taken from different angles that show the break 
more positively. Therefore if it is requested 
that more pictures be taken do not feel that 
they are required because of lack of experience, 
but realize and appreciate that the operator is 
eliminating the possibility of error. 

X-ray has a great amount of diagnostic use 
in bone deformities. The largest percentage of 
malformation occurs in the foot. We can ob¬ 
tain the best detailed pictures in the foot since 
the plate can be placed under it and on the 
ground, thus eliminating movement. It is sur¬ 
prising, however, the number of views that are 
necessary to make an accurate diagnosis of the 
foot. This is particularly true of a fracture only 
a few hours old. Fractures may occur in any 
part of the foot but the most common place 
involves the region of the heel, due to con¬ 
cussion being greatest at that part of the foot, 
for example consider a break in one of the 
wings of the pedal bone. Invariably, a week 
later, if it is a true fracture, the crack is 
wider due to the pain becoming less and the 
horse bearing more weight on the foot, open¬ 
ing up the weakened part. When the picture 
is taken two or more months later, the lateral 
cartilege has become ossified, thus obscuring or 
blurring the possible fissure that lies beneath 
the cartilege. 

Pictures were taken last November of one 
of Maryland’s greatest sprint horses and a frac¬ 
ture of the inside wing of the ospedis bone 
was diagnosed. A request was made for another 
group of pictures several weeks later, as a frac¬ 
ture, if present, would then be much more no¬ 
ticeable. This was delayed and the pictures were 
not taken until two months later. When the 
pictures were taken from the same positions 
as those of two months previous, the break was 
noticeable but blurred, due to some calcification 
having taken place. However when pictures were 
taken from the side, the crack was much more 
noticeable, and this view showed the break more 
definitely than any of the former views. So, it 
is important to take a number of pictures from 
different angles, for it is often true that only 
one or two of the views will obtain a picture 
of diagnostic value. 
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Fractures of the pedal bone knit very slowly 
because there is no periosteum covering this 
bone as there are in long bones. Periosteum is 
a center from which new bone cells are formed. 
It is my experience that fractures of the pedal 
bone will not knit in less than six months. Very 
seldom will one be able to get a horse back to 
the races in less than twelve months from the 
time of the fracture. After the injury one often 
wonders if it is a true fracture, for if the horse 
is allowed to stand in the stall or is walked in 
exercise around the shed, he will go sound. He 
will only go sore after breezing or racing. I can 
remember several horses that never took a lame 
step after the fever had gone out of the foot 
and the owners rightfully questioned the pos¬ 
sibility of fracture until X-rays had been taken. 

The only practical way of handling fracture 
of the foot is by shoeing with a supportive shoe, 
which keeps the foot from spreading, and by 
keeping the horse in the stall, well bedded. 
When the pain is out of the foot, if the horse 
is allowed to exercise in the paddock, he will 
readily open the fissure. 

In navicular disease, X-ray may or may not 
be of diagnostic value, depending upon the 
amount of calcium deposit on the navicular or 
pedal bone. It is of definite value in diagnosing 
side bones which occur as a chronic lameness 
due to an ossification of the lateral cartileges. 
X-ray is also of value in diagnosing ring bone, 
which may occur in a joint or outside of the 
joint, and the latter is known technically as 
periarticular ring bone. 

1 remember one of the few cases of true, low 
ring bone, in which the horse had raced in Flor¬ 
ida in the winter and ran very well on the turf, 
but on the hard tracks he was practically use¬ 
less. By the aid of X-ray, lateral views showed 
a definite roughness between the second phalanx 
and the pedal bone. This type of lameness could 
not be differentiated from other types of foot 
ailments except by X-ray, as it showed fever 
and soreness on exercising. 

Lameness around the ankle joint is the next 
most common ailment to that found in the foot. 
Sesamoiditis of a chronic nature is readily di¬ 
agnosed. This is usually accompanied by rup¬ 
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ture, or partial rupture of some of the adjacent 
ligaments, with calcium deposits occurring in 
those inflamed or weakened parts. Low bowed 
tendons around the ankle should always be sus¬ 
pected for the possibility of fracture of the sesa¬ 
moid bones. This is true because all of the main 
tendons and many of the ligaments of that re¬ 
gion are attached to the sesamoid bones. Due 
to the severe strain to which race horses are 
put, the ligaments or tendons are pulled away 
from the sesamoid bone causing fracture of same. 
This type of fracture is thought to be mostly 
due to interference, whereas I feel that most 
of the time it is caused by the severe strain 
inflicted on that part. For argument, if frac¬ 
ture is due to interference and a severe blow, 
the skin or part would show laceration, or some 
form of contusion, whereas, in fact, it is sel¬ 
dom that external violence is noted. 

I remember well one of Maryland’s Cinderella 
horses, who had a low bow, and inflamation was 
noticed above the ankle in the region of the 
suspensory tendon and just below the sesamoid 
bone, close in to the long pastern bone. The 
horse remained sore for four or five days with 
no decrease in the amount of soreness. X-ray 
was suggested and this showed a fracture of the 
lower portion of one of the sesamoid bones, 
where the X-Y-Z ligaments are attached. The 
horse was immediately laid up and a year later 
came on to be one of America’s wonder horses. 
If X-rays had not been taken, it would have 
been called a low bow, some type of firing would 
have been done, and the horse brought back to 
the races three or four months later. A few 
races would have been gotten out of him and 
he would have eventually ended up as a plater; 
whereas by accurate diagnosis the malformation 
was noted, care was properly taken, and as a 
result the patient became a true stake horse. 

In many cases X-rays have been requested 
months after the horse had been laid up and 
allowed to exercise freely, firing probably had 
been done, and the horse was just about to be 
brought back to the races. Tlien it was found 
that the horse had a fractured bone, and be¬ 
cause of improper care, too much calcium de¬ 
posit had occurred in the sesamoid bone in the 
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region of the joint, resulting in a chronic sore¬ 
ness in which paliative relief only could be 
given. 

There is a variation in the thickness of elec¬ 
tric wiring at the race tracks and farms which 
affects directly the amount of X-ray output. 
When you try to compensate by adjusting the 
transformer to a higher kilovoltage the amper¬ 
age will drop even more when the line voltage 
is weak. So if you at least have a strong cen¬ 
tral line with plug attachments that could be 
hooked into conveniently for X-ray use, it will 
be a great aid for more accurate pictures. 

X-ray has many other applications besides 
just the common ailments resulting from rac¬ 
ing. For detail to diagnose bone malignancies 
and malformations of obscure origin the ani¬ 
mal must be at complete rest. This we can read¬ 
ily do on foals and young horses with the new 
intrevenous anesthesias. Fractures in young 
horses have been set successfully by a number 
of veterinarians. Often in early diagnosis by 
X-ray, such as in the case of incomplete frac¬ 
tures, the affected part can be immobilized be¬ 
fore too much swelling has resulted. 

In conclusion may I say that X-ray is a great 
aid in Thoroughbred work, and that it cannot 
be displaced by a physical examination. 

The Horse Breeder Today 

How will the war affect the breeding of^ 
Thoroughbreds.^ That is an imperative question, 
the answer to which lies in the hands of all 
horse breeders. Their hands are full, it is true, 
with the labor shortage, expense of feed, and 
fewer races to aid in carrying their stables; 
however the reins of responsibility are in their 
hands as well. They may either give the 
Thoroughbred strain its head and allow it to 
roam into pathetic degradation or take a firm 
hold and continue to steer American stock to¬ 
wards its ultimate aim. 

In many ways opportunity is at a peak for 
the improvement of the Thoroughbred. Mainly 
because the cheap platers, which seemed to grow 
like weeds to clutter the race tracks, will be the 
first to be eliminated. Not that they should be 
wiped out ruthlessly, as was suggested by a Chi- 
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Lieutenant **Danny** Shea is stationed at Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma, and it might be added that 
the Remount has acquired one of the country's 
finest horseman. 



cago newspaper which urged "the immediate 
slaughter of all Thoroughbred horses except a 
modest nucleus to preserve the stock,” but 
simply by not producing more of their kind they 
will gradually decline to a minimum. The un¬ 
sound "dead-heads” and worthless horses should 
and will be destroyed when owners are culling 
over their stables, so in this way many of the 
undesirable type will be eliminated. To instruct 
wholesale slaughter is a ridiculous theory voiced 
by an enemy of all horse flesh and breeders will 
not have to be commanded to select the best and 
discard the poorest for they will do so auto¬ 
matically in order to meet expenses and the 
labor shortage. The war in this way will serve 
as a field fire and burn down the weeds so the 
grass can grow. 

Besides the opportunity of eliminating the 
degraded stock one finds that America has col¬ 
lected many valuable refugees from England and 
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France, who will contribute new blood to our 
present strain. Since our shores have been the 
landing place for these bluebloods of European 
annals and since our country is a large one more 
equipped for raising stock, we will likely find 
America after the war, the horse market of the 
future. England assures us today that they will 
have to replenish their stock in years to come 
for at present they are suffering an acute short¬ 
age of good horses. They report 2,400 mares 
as dead or destroyed during the past three years 
and not half that number of fillies have been 
produced to replace them. They also state that 
with the few mares available for breeding they 
have only a requisite number of stallions to 
cover them. These facts assure horse breeders 
of a boom after the war, thus they must not only 
produce for the maintenance of American stock 
but in preparation to meet the demands of other 
countries. 

As Charles Brossman wrote in the Thorough¬ 
bred Record: "A foreign buyer can get any kind 
of bloodlines he might desire by coming to 
America after the war is over to make his pur¬ 
chases.” He goes on to say that "our splendid 
array of desirable stallions advertised at stud 
gives assurance that the horse breeders’ are not 
faltering, but will keep the old American lines 
of Ben Brush, Hanover, Domino, Man o’ War, 
Fair Play, and so on, up to the mark. One of the 
most successful of the imported stallions whose 
blood assimilates very readily with the old-time 
American blood of American Eclipse, Boston, 
Lexington, and other of our foundation sires, was 
*Teddy, whose inheritance comes down to us in 
a noticable degree through *Sir Gallahad III, 
*Bull Dog and others.” In other words the op¬ 
portunity is ours to blend and cross the fine im¬ 
ported blood with the old-time American and in 
doing so produce great horses for tomorrow. 

The elimination of all but the best in England 
has already told its tale, for at the New Market 
sales prices soared past all expectations into the 
realm of fantastic figures. A brood mare, Olein, 
by Colombo, originally one of the Aga Khan’s 
stallions, was sold for the staggering sum of 17,- 
000 guineas, which is more than $75,000 in our 
terms, while other high priced horses brought in 
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the neighborhood of 5,500 guineas (nearly 
$25,000). These sales give us a pretty clear idea 
of just how much they value the good stock on 
the other side. 

Amid all of the opportunities there are, how¬ 
ever, the horse breeder’s current problems 
brought about by the war to cast a shadow over 
his outlook. Racing’s continuance plays the larg¬ 
est role for it is more than a sport, it is a big busi¬ 
ness and most of the owners in the U. S. have 
their life’s savings invested in farms and horses. 
As was said by Edward Murphy, advisor to the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Associa¬ 
tion: "When you turn overnight what were ap¬ 
parently large assets into equally big liabilities, 
you create an economic situation which the mas¬ 
ter minds of racing will need all of their re¬ 
sources to solve.” He went on to advise horse¬ 
men to start weeding out their stables and said: 
"There are 10,000 and 15,000 Thoroughbred 
horses, including two-year-olds at farms, in train¬ 
ing in the United States. With the curtailment 
already enforced and further curtailment almost 
a certainty, it will be utterly impossible for the 
surviving race tracks to care for this number 
of horses.” He urged that less valuable horses 
be shipped to farms. However this is more easily 
said than done for now the majority of farms 
do not want to assume any more burdens and 
fear they will be stuck with both board bill and 
horse. 

There are answers to the request of cutting 
down, every day, for Maryland’s largest breeding 
and racing stables are sending only the most con¬ 
sistent performers into training. G. Raymond 
Bryson, who has his many horses at Elray Farm 
and Bel Air, announced that he would reduce 
his stable to only 12 horses for the Spring ses¬ 
sion and Adolphe Pons has drastically reduced 
his stock to only the top mares. 

Yes, the horse breeder has his headaches and 
if the racing picture looks any darker he will 
certainly have many more. It can only be hoped 
that his present worries will not entirely counter¬ 
balance the advantages, for once the best blood¬ 
lines perish they are gone forever. Let the 
breeder aim to maintain the best and tlie Ameri¬ 
can Thoroughbred will continue to advance. 

The Maryland Horse 


Keeping Pace With The Times 

Gas and tire rationing under our war econ¬ 
omy have wrought profound changes upon our 
lives and our usual habits and customs. People 
wishing to secure top breeding stock can no 
longer get in their automobile and make the 
circuit of cattle sales in the spring as has been 
customary in other times. 

Keeping pace with the change in the times 
a wide awake group of Aberdeen-Angus breed¬ 
ers in the North and Southeast States have ar¬ 
ranged a sale and show of top breeding stock 
which will be under the auspices of the Ameri¬ 
can Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association at 
Trenton, N. J., April 20 and 21, 1943. These 
animals will represent the cream of the breed¬ 
ing herds of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and New 
England. All breeding stock offered will be from 
T.B. and Bangs accredited herds in the several 
states participating. This is the first time a sale 
and show of this character has been organized 
and arranged for a location in the East and rep¬ 


resents an important epoch in Aberdeen-Angus 
history. 

The sale has been arranged primarily widi 
the comfort and convenience of the buyer re¬ 
ceiving first consideration in the arrangements. 
Trenton, N. J. is on the main line of the Penn¬ 
sylvania R.R. and offers the finest rail service 
both coming to the sale and going home. The 
show and sale have been arranged for the mid¬ 
dle of the week to avoid travel congestion. Ex¬ 
cellent hotel accommodations are available— 
bus service is available from the hotels to the 
Show and Sale Grounds which will be held in 
the Colosseum of the New Jersey Fair Grounds. 
The Colosseum is under cover and connects with 
the barns housing the cattle which is likewise 
under roof. It is really a wonderful layout for a 
show and sale. 

An important feature of the sale further de¬ 
signed in the war times to smooth out possible 
difficulties for the purchases is that arrange¬ 
ments are being made to have the various con¬ 
signors bring their breeding stock to Trenton 


20 BULLS 


THE EASTERN REGIONAL 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALE 


125 FEMALES 


WCDNCSDAY, .(PRIl 21, 1943 — TRENTON, NEW JERSET 


Arranged for your comfort and convenience—Don’t w^orry a])Out gas and tires ! 

Come to Trenton by train—Sales arranged in mid-week to avoid travel 
congestion—excellent hotel facilities—bus service to sale grounds. 

SHOW AT I P. M.. TUESDAY, APRIL 20 
SALE 10 A. M.. WEDNESDAY. APRIL 21 

All your friends will be there! 


Breeding stock consigned from the top herds of the North and Southeast— 
All animals from T.B. and Bangs accredited herds. 

• It’s the opportunity sale of the year. 

Send for catalog W. Alan McGregor, Sales Manager Worton, Md. 

• Trucks will be available to take home animals you buy! 

SHOW AND SALE 

The Colosseum, New Jersey Fair Grounds 
20 BULLS Trenton, New Jersey 125 FEMALES 


April, 1943 
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Established 1834 


C. B. WATKINS 
& CO. 

GRAIN 

FEEDS 

HAY 


723-25 South Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Sales Agents **ENZA^V IT A** 
Personal Attention To All Business 


by truck. These trucks will be available to fan 
out on the way back home dropping animals 
off at their new homes. In addition to this a 
pool of commercial trucks will be arranged for 
additionally so no purchaser need worry about 
how they can get their new herd bulls or founda¬ 
tion animals back home. In all the sales com¬ 
mittee has made every effort to take care of the 
purchaser and in all arrangements his comfort 
and convenience was their first consideration. 
W. Alan McGregor, Worton, Md., is the sales 
manager with a committee of prominent breed¬ 
ers from the various states assisting. It will be a 
great gathering at Trenton on April 20 and 21— 
no one should miss the opportunity of seeing all 
their friends at Trenton and a grand lot of cattle. 


Horse Show Plans 

There are a few cancellations from the list of 
scheduled shows which w^ere given in the Feb¬ 
ruary issue of the Maryland Horse. The 
committees of the Doughoregan Manor and the 
Humane Society Shows feel that it will be im¬ 
possible to hold their annual events, which were 
scheduled for May. However the Howard coun- 



Leo Fruitkoff 


Lieut. Frank P. Seals, remount officer assigned 
to Mounted Patrol duty, assisted Humphrey 
S. Finney at the judging of the Hollywood 
Horse Show. 

The Maryland Horse 
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tians did express a desire to hold the Doughore- 
gan Manor Show later in the season, or at least 
when they felt it possible, and temporarily are 
working on a small local event to take its place. 
There will perhaps be several small shows of 
this nature held, which will serve to maintain 
and stimulate interest. The Association of 
Maryland Horse Shows feels that these local 
events will be of great benefit in their effort to 
"keep the ball rolling," though they will not be 
held under the auspices of the Association. 

To make up for the withdrawals from the list 
of Shows, there are two additions to be made. 
The McDonogh School Show will be held on 
May 1st and the Optimist’s Club is planning to 
hold a show toward the latter part of August, 
but has not as yet chosen a date. 

The Association of Maryland Horse Shows 
also wishes to announce that irrespective of the 
number of shows held this year, they will as 
usual award the trophies at the end of the season. 
The revised list of dates read as follows: 

Saturday, May 1st—McDonogh School. 

Sunday, May 9th—Corinthian Club. 

Saturday, May 29th—Sherwood Horse and Pony. 
Saturday, June 5th—Long Green. 

Saturday, June 12th—St. Margaret’s Hunt Club. 
Saturday, June 19th—Greystone Horse and Pony. 
Saturday, August I4th—Westminster Riding Club, 
Inc. 

Saturday, August 21st—Long Green Carnival. 
Monday, September 6th—St. Margaret’s Church. 
Saturday, September 18th—Pikesville Kiwanis Club. 

Mail Bag 

McDonogh Show 

March 29, 1943. 

Dear Exhibitor: 

The Fifteenth Annual McDonogh School Fail- 
will be held on Saturday, May 1st. It is our feel¬ 
ing, and the belief of those interested in the 
promotion of a sound agriculture, that this event 
should be continued. Naturally, there will be 
some changes in the conduct of the Fair, but 
these will be of such nature as to be in keep¬ 
ing with our war effort. Ribbons will replace 
cups this spring. Your program will be the 
prcxluct of our mimeograph machine and will 
not be as elaborate as the printed booklets you 
have received in the past. Lunch will be served, 
but you will have to be content with "pot luck." 

y\PRiL, 1943 


MARYLAND'S LEADING SADDLERS 

Established 1886 

LOUIS M. VORDEMBERGE 

Complete stock of High-Grade Sad¬ 
dlery, Turf Goods and Stable Supplies, 
both imported and domestic 

Distributors of 

GIRARD MOIST HEAT PACKS 
GIRARD COLD PACKS 
GIRARD WET PACKS 

Everythin}^ for the Do^ 

816 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 
Phone: LExington 0677 


Thorobreds 

are often deficieiU in CALCIUM, 
the inucli needed mineral for 
hone building. Generally, Phos¬ 
phorus is supplied in adequate 
amounts in the grain ration, 
while the roughages are usually 
deficient in CALCIUM, thus 
disturbing the calcium-phos¬ 
phorus ratio. Assure the proper 
ratio with the addition to the 
daily ration of 2% of 

CAMPBELL'S CALCITE FLOUR 
98% Pure Calcium Carbonate 


HARRY T. CAMPBELL SONS' CO. 

Towson, Maryland 
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To the Owners of 

AMERICA’S ANIMALS 

Our domestic animals are contributing most 
lielf)fully to the national war effort. 

Hut they can be handicapped in their contribu¬ 
tions by the imi)ediments and discomforts of skin 
diseases. Furthermore, their skin infections can 
spread to and considerably slow down the strain¬ 
ing efforts of men and women composing our 
national surge toward ultimate peace. 

It follows, therefore, that one of our parts in 
wartime -more so than ever before must be to 
protect our animals, in order lo better serve both 
man and beast Our Country. 

Contributed by the makers of 

it;() X I L 

Maryland's Netv-foand Wonder 

for the 

Prevention and Cure of 

ANIMAI. SKIN DISEASES 

RINGWORM. SCRATCHES, SADDLE 
SORES, HOOF-ROT, ECZEMA. MANGE 


At Stud 

SEASON OF 1943 

BUD LERNER, b. h.1920 

by The Finn —Dreamsome by Superman 

Bud Lerner lias sired the winners of 577 
Races and $700,301. 

A Stakes winner himself he is sire of 
numerous Stakes winners. 

Sure with his mares. 

PRIVATE CONTRACT 

Apply: DANNY SHEA 

Merryland Farms, Hyde, Md. 

Horses of all kinds kept, broken, trained 
or schooled by day, month, or year. 


We sincerely believe that all connected with 
the dairy and beef industry should be encouraged 
in their efforts to maintain their high level of 
production. Today much of the labor to produce 
milk comes directly from the youngsters on the 
farm. Never before in recent years have they 
been called upon to do the job they are doing 
today. It is our belief that these 4H Club boys 
and girls will do a better job if they can gain 
the benefits to be derived from competition 
among themselves and from the opportunity 
afforded them to see other livestock. In addi¬ 
tion to the educational value, our shows afford 
a recreational side vitally important to the coun¬ 
try child. 

The Horse Show, long an outstanding part 
of our Fair, will be held. We do feel that 
this year there can be no vanning of horses to 
the McDonogh Fair. However, they can be rid¬ 
den to the school and we will set our starting 
time so that all within hacking distance can be 
on hand. Let us not forget the part that the 
horse has played in the lives of so many who 
have, during the past fifteen years, ridden in 
our Maryland shows. His value is just as great 
nxfay as ever before, even though many of us 
do not have the time to spend with him that 
we might like. 

We appreciate, more than we can tell you, 
the support you have given this event in past 
years to make it whatever success it has been. 
We hope you can find it possible to be with us 
this spring. 

Sincerely yours, 

Richard N. Wills 

McDonogh School, 

McDonogh, Md. 

Rlmount Requests 

March 25, 1943. 

Gentlemen: 

For use of the veterinary research laboratory 
at Front Royal we are interested in having 
DONATED a number of young horses of any 
breed, preferably under one year of age, which 
are free from contact with infectious disease. 
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SAGAMORE FARM 

Stallions Season of 1943 

Property of A. G. Vanderbilt 
AT STUD 


DISCOVERY 

IDENTIFY 

(Chestnut, 1931, by Display-Ariadne, by 
*Light Brigade) 

FEE. $500 AND RETURN 

(Chestnut, 1931, by Man o' War-Footprint 
by Grand Parade) 

FEE. $100 AND RETURN 

TEDIOUS 

DAUBER 

(Chestnut, 1934, by *Teddy-Duratlon, by 
♦Hourless) 

FEE. PRIVATE CONTRACT 

(Property of A. G. Vanderbilt and E. E. 

Fogelson) 

(Chestnut, 1935, by Pennant-Ship of War, by 

Man o' War) 

FEE. $200 AND RETURN 

NEW WORLD 

IMPOUND 

(Chestnut, 1938, by Discovery-Sunny Sal, by 
♦Sun Briar) 

(Brown, 1936, by Sun Beau-^Embargo Arts, 
by Embargo) 

FEE. PRIVATE CONTRACT 

FEE. PRIVATE CONTRACT 


ALL MARES subject to approval by us and mares to be accompanied 
by veterinarian's certificate stating they are free from infection. 
No responsibility accepted for accident or disease. 

FEES DUE AT TIME OF SERVICE 

W. J. REEDY, Agent 

Glyndon, Maryland Telephone Reisterstown 37 


April, 1943 
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CHESTNUT HORSE. 1928 

BY FRIAR ROCK—♦HERODIAS BY THE TETRARCH 

The following table summarizes the record of the jive crops 
by Pilate older than the Two-year-olds of 1942 : 

2-y.o. 

Nuinher Starters Winners Winners Placed Unplaced 
Fll.LIES: 33 24 19 11 2 3 

COLTS: 25 25 20 10 0 5 

ALL of Pilate's colts started. 80% have been winners, including the stakes 
winners EIGHT THIRTY, LOVELY NIGHT (both now retired to stud), 
PIRATE, and PONTY. Three 1942 two-year-old colts placed in stakes. 

Of Pilate's fillies to race 79% have been winners and 87% won or placed. 
They include the stakes winner MON I DA, and other good race mares. 

With three exceptions, Pilate’s foals in his first live cro])S have shown 
higher racing class than that shown by their respective dams. Pilate's 
colts and fillies are equally good and improve with age. 

Pilate has had a full book the last four seasons. Peginning in 1943 runners 
by Pilate will be plentiful. 

Fee $400 Return 

$300.00 for stakes winners or dams of stakes winners. 

One year return if mare fails to get in foal. 

A. S. HEWITT 

MONTANA HALL WHITE POST. VIRGINIA 

We reserve the right to reject any mure physically unfit. 
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Since many of the animals are needed for use 
in the study of the shipping fever (strangles, 
influenza, and distemper), it is particularly de¬ 
sirable that they be free from contact with that 
disease. 

Many interested horsebreeders in the past 
have furnished young stock which was called 
for some defect of conformation or an injury. 
These animals have been very valuable to our 
purpose. A great deal of valuable information 
about disease of horses is being uncovered which 
will eventually prove of practical importance 
to the horsebreeding industry. 

Like everyone else, we are reducing the mile¬ 
age on transportation so we can’t make a special 
trip for one animal. However, if we can find 
where the animals are available, we will find 
a way to get them in. 

Very sincerely, 

Marion I. Voorhes, 
Colonel, Q. M. C., 

Officer in Charge. 
Quartermaster Corps 
Headquarters Eastern Remount Area 
Front Royal, Virginia 


Maryland Foals 

ALL HANDS, by Boatswain, ch. f., March 10, by Mor- 
gil. Charles L. Hammond, Gay Hill Farm, Reisters- 
town. Mare to Battle Jack. 

BEST BY TEST, by Black Toney, b. f., March 1, by 
*Quatre Bras II. J. F. Flanagan, Monkton. Mare 
to * Easton. 

CON AMORE, by High Cloud, ch. f., February 27, 
by * Challenger 11. J. W. Y. Martin, Worthington 
Farm, Glyndon. Mare to Petee-Wrack. 

ESCALADE, by *Sir Gallahad III, ch.f. March 10 by 

* Challenger II. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley Farm, 
Walkersville. Mare to * Challenger 11. 

FLAG TRICK, by Pennant, ch. c., February 26, by 

* Challenger 11. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley Farm, 
Walkersville. Mare to * Challenger 11. 

IN INDIA, by *Durbar II, ch. f., February 22, by 
Purple Knight. Mrs. R. H. Heighe, Prospect Hill 
Stud, Bel Air. Mare to Zayin. 

LADY LEGEND, by Dark Legend, b. c., February 12, 
by * Challenger 11. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley Farm, 
Walkersville. Mare to * Challenger II. 

LARKAR, by Sun Beau, br.c. March 7 by * Challenger 
II. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley Farm, Walkersville. 
Mare to * Challenger II. 

*LOLA MONTEZ II, by * Stefan the Great, br. or 
gr. c. March 12 by * Challenger II. J. F. Flanagan 
at Glade Valley Farm, Walkersville. More to * Chal¬ 
lenger II. 

April, 1943 


COrXTRY 

LIFE 

FARM 

llel Air, Mil. 
YEARLINGS FOR SALE: 

br.c. Mar. IS/'42 By CASE ACE by *Teddy 

1st dam FLEET PARADE by Man O’ War 
2nd dam Brush Along by Sweep 
Fleet Parade is a young Man O’ War mare, bred 
similarly as WAR ADMIRAL. Her first foal is a 
winner as a two-year-old. 

br.c. May 27/'42 By CASE ACE by neddy 

1st dam LADY GLORY by American Flag 
2nd dam Beloved by Whisk Broom II 
Also a young mare, whose first foal won three 
races as a two-year-old. 

blk.c. Apr. T3/'42 By ARIEL by Eternal 

1st dam ROSANNA C. by Flying Ebony 
2nd dam Flamante by Flamboyant 
Rosanna C is a half sister to AIRFLAME, a 
stakes winner of extreme speed. 

b. f. Apr. 27/'42 By *EASTON by 

Dark Legend 

1st dam PORTERETTE by The Porter 
2nd dam ♦Bouton de Narce by Bachelor’s Button 
Porterette dam of three winners. 

blk.f. May 2/'42 By MILKMAN by Cudgel 

1st dam AFLOAT by Man O’ War 
2nd dam Problem by Superman 
Afloat dam of two winners, and half sister to Friar’s 
Carse, dam of WAR RELIC, a top stakes horse. 


ch.f. Apr. 15 *42 by ECONOMIC by 

Infinite 

1st dam ALEXANDRINE by St. James 
2nd dam Hanovianne by Jim Gaffney 
Alexandrine was a good winner and full sister to 
Williamstown, a stakes winner. This is her first 
foal. 


INSPECTION INVITED 
For further information^ please apply 

ADOLPHE PONS, Agent 

Country Life Farm, Bel Air, Md. 
Telephone: Bel Air 670 
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Season of 1943 


At Stud 

NEDDIE 

(Property of W. W. Vaughan] 


Black horse, foaled 1926 


[ Colin 

NEDDIE ] 

[Black Fla.u: 


j Commando 
(*Pastorella 
)*Light Brigade 
(Misplay 


A brilliant racehorse and successful stal¬ 
lion combining the most potent bloodlines 
of America, and an outstanding idividual. 

Winner of the Richard Johnson Stakes, 
Eastern Shore Handicap and $44,000 at 
two years. 

Sire of the stakes winners Nedayr 
(Pimlico Futurity, Classic Stakes, Walden, 
American Legion Handicaps), Good 
Goods (Champlain, Rochambeau, Havre 
de Grace, Narragansett Park Governors 
Handicaps, and sire of Alsab, Black Gift 
(Beavertail Stakes, Philadelphia, Bunker 
Hill Handicaps), Ned Reigh (Junior 
Champion, Troy Stakes, Walden, Babylon 
Handicaps), Trailer (Rennert Handicap) 
and many others. 

Sire of 5 two-year-old winners 1942. 
Fee: $300 and Return 


OAK GLEN FARM 

Red Bank, New Jersey 
(E. B. Townsend, Manager) 


LONG BIT, by Ladkin, b. f., February 28, by Ameri¬ 
can Flag. J. E. Maloney at Merryland Farm, Hyde. 
Mare to Bud Lerner. 

SWING TIME, by * Royal Minstrel, chi. March 9 by 
Good Goods. Brookmeade Farm at Glade Valley 
Farm, Walkersville. Mare to ^Challenger II. 
TRUMPS, by * Teddy, b.c. March 8 by * Challenger 
11. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley Farm, Walkersville. 
Mare to * Challenger II. 

WIDDECOMBE, by * Royal Minstrel, gr. c., January 
28, by * Challenger II. W. L. Brann, Glade Valley 
Farm, Walkersville. Mare to ^Challenger II. 



Maryland-Bred Winners 

(February 1st to 28th inclusive) 

AFGHANISTAN, b.g. 5 by *Aethelstan II-Gilt by 
Display. A. G. Vanderbilt. 

(2) BESS TAM, b.m. 9 by Claptrap-Scotch Bess by 
* Mackenzie II. L. E. Keiffer. 

(2) BOOSEL, ch.g. 10 by Boo—Seldom Seen by Out 
the Way. Kenneth Romney. 

BROILER, ch.g. 8 by Trojan-Trycook by Tryster. G. 
L. Stryker. 

CHALTRUMP, b.f. 3 by ^Challenger II-Trumps by 
''‘Teddy. W. L. Brann. 

CHERRIKO, br.m. 5 by Balko-Cherry Orchard by 
Display. A. G. Vanderbilt. 

DINAMITA, b.m. 7 by Macaw-Dunwell by Dunlin. 
L. H. Drennan. 

GLASTAUDER, ch.g. 4 by Glastonbury-Bolauder by 
*Rire aux Larmes. C. F. Hockley. 

(2) KIN MAG, ch.m. 6 by Ladkin-Magothy by *Sir 
Greysteel. Labrot & Co. 

MOW YOU DOWN, b.g. 5 by Claptrap-Lady Glas- 
sen by Escoba. L. E. Keiffer. 

MY SHADOW, ch.m. 7 by Ladkin-Tuckahoe by *Sir 
Greysteel. Labrot & Co. 

SPARKLING MAID, br.f. 3 by Baimwawa-Pegotty 
Ann by *Pharamond 11. Cannaday Farm. 

STROMBUS; ch.g. 6 by * Challenger II-Florence 
Krantz by Bunting. Branncastle Farm. 

TELL ME, b m. 6 by Macaw-Ella M. by *Vulcain. 
J. W. Y. Martin. 

(2) THRIFT SHOP, b.g. 5 by Economic-Showa by 
*Sir Gallahad III. J. H. Louchheim. 

TITANICAL, ch.g. 9 by Trojan-Prodigious by Fay¬ 
ette. I. E. Davis. 

VICTORY MARCH, b.g. 6 by Wave On-*Becuma by 
Achtoi. Janon Fisher, Jr., and G. R. Bryson. 

The Maryland Horse 
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1941 Pimlico Clubhouse 
Lawn— 


The winner of the Filly Class, 
later Reserve Champion, was 


KING BROODMARE 


YEARLING FEEDS 


We are rightly proud of the success of the 

KING BRAND FEEDS 

• in evidence of our claim that they will develop a Strong Foal, 


WINNING RACE HORSE 


the following 


Pimlico Race Course 
1942 


The Yearling Show 
Purse, for two-year-olds 
that were shown at the 
1941 Yearling Show was 
won by the First Prize 
Yearling Filly, this mak¬ 
ing her second winning 
race. 


King Broodmare and King Yearling Feeds 

A correct balance of Choice Grains, with Vitamins and Minerals added, 
All feeds recleaned and mixed the day you order. 


J. H. CLUSMAN & CO. 

FALLSWAY AND HIGH ST. 'Phones: Vernon 2447-2448 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




Enjoy the ownership of 

THE AYRSHIRE COW 

The Perfect Combination of 

TYPE AND UTILITY 

Heaviest Producers of 4 % Milk — Ideal Udders — Best of Grazers 
lU^h Carcass Value — Picturesque and Practical for 
the estate or the little farmer on the hillside. 

Plan Now to Attend the Feature Auction of 1943. 

The National Ayrshire Sale 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 12th, 1:00 P.M. 

BRUBAKER FARM — 4 Miles South of 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

50 Head of the Breed’s Best 

Selected from leading establishments and limited to 
animals that meet the highest standards of health, pedi¬ 
gree, type and production-bred backing. 


Your Opportunity To Start Right 

with cattle that are only offered because far-seeing breeders wish 
to make the 'National' the soundest promotional event of 1943. 



For Catalog Write, Ayrshire Breeders' Ass'n., Box H, Brandon, Vt. 











